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ABSTRACT 

This Study was designed to analyze the process of 

curriculum development adopted by developers in language arts , 

biology, and geography^ in a centralized educational system. Specific 
objectives were to identify naturalistic models of curriculum 
development used in cur riculOTi pro in Israel; point but. 

relationships between contextual factbrs (such as Ibcatibn bf 
development teams in universities or in the Ministry bf Educatibh) 
and the characteristics bf the development _prbcessj arid uricbver 
elements bf the persbrial, practical kribwledge bf the par^iciparits iri 
the develbpmerit prbcess . Ambrig the firidirigs reported arid discussed 
are thbse iridicatirig that: il) the average time of developmerit of a 
prbject was 3 tb 5 years; (2) almost all projects have engaged in 
fbrmative evaluatibri; (3) all projects were funded by the Ministry of 
Educatibri; arid (4) although orgariizat ional characteristics of 
individual projects varied, several modes of operation could be 
identified. For example^ two modes of cooperation and interaction 
(group interaction and linear mode of team work) were identified 
across all pro jects . One conclusion reported from analyses of the 
curriculum projects and from interviews with th curricultxm 

developers is that there is not one naturalistic model of 

development; every project examined has its own special blend of 
characteristics • ( JN) 
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Abstract 

the study describes a variety of processes associated wjlh 
the actual work of curriculum development. Through a combination 
of methods such as analysis of documents, survey, and personal 
interviews it attempts to portray the action of curriculum 
development and a wide array of factors which influence this 
action, as exhibited by selected curriculum development projects 
in I srael . 
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Thlr. study was designed to analyze the process of curriculum 
develbpmeht adopted by devil5pers In language arts* biology and 
gisbgiaphy, in a central-ized educational system. Specifically the 
objectives were: 

1) to identify naturalistic models of curriculum d e ve 1 d pm e h t in 
use in curriculum projects in Israel; 

2) to point but relationships between contextual factbrs such as 
the locatibri of development teams in universities br in the 
Ministry of EdUcatibn and the characteristics of the develop- 
mental process. 

3) to uncover elements of the personal. practical knbwledge of 
participants in the develbpment process. 

Per spec t i V e& * 

Conceptual frameworks fbr curriculum development are rarely 
realized in curricUlar practice. Therefore. attempts were made 
CO identify naturalistic models of development (Walker, 1971). 
ease studies of curriculum projects shed light on the com- 
plexities of the development process and its manifold forms 
(Shipman 1974, Reid and Walker 1975. Eden 1978). 

The present study distinguishes between externally imposed 
categories for describing the curriculum development process. on 
one hand, and the unique persbnal aspects of the process. as 
shaped by the personal, practical knowledge of participants on 
the other hand. The first approach is Very similar to what is 
called the etic viewpoint which studies behavibr from outside of 
a particular system. The second approach is similar to what is 
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called the ^4ii4^ viewpoint which studies bfhn\ joi { i en' li-idc- ti.e 
system (Pike, 1 966 ) . 'tnii c descriptions prcv^dc uu iv.iit:uA \itw 
of the process undi?r investigation and rc-ic^i^' t c tiu- ]-( * t-r r..t] 
perspectives brought to the setting by iht in6,'.i6uui d c v t J p ^ r s . 
The foil owing categories served for the etic anciysis of each 
development project: cdmposition of d e v e 1 o pr. e n t team; Fr-urc^ of 
funding; location of development; organisational characteristics 
such as locus of decision making, mode of interarijon c^r.d 
cooperation. flow of information; kind and non.ber of publJched 
curriculum materials; evaluation efforts; d e v c ] o prr.e n i tir.o. Most 
of these categories were used by Lockard (1972). 

The emic characteristics of the development prucc-s were 

• 3 . _ _ ^ 

investigated in order to uncover the personal, pr^ct-cul ^nd 

experiential knowledge of curriculum developers. Thj-- ii:.j)roach 
follows the framework suggested by Elbaz (1981), Claj^diiiin and 
Connelly (1983) and Clandinin (1983). Practices ef practi- 
tioners, their verbal communications about ihiL-ir wc.jp, their 
actions and products, are viewed as ''minded'', a? e >: ; r e - s i r :. c of 
their personal, practical knowledge. Elba^ uses ihiee tc:r:s to 
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tructure the practical knowledge of teachers: rules o: practice, 



practical principle and image. Rules of practice are clearly 
formulated statements of what to do in a particular situation. 
The practical principle is a broader, more inclusive statement. 
Images are personally held mental pictures, mostly formulated in 
brief, metaphoric statements which combine feelings, values, 
heeds and beliefs. According to Clandinin and Connelly (1983) 
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images are kinds of kSSwiedge. embodied in a person and connected 
with the individual's past. present and future experiences. 
Studies of personal practical knowledge provide the researchers 
with a person-centerid language and perspective for accounting 
for actions of school practibners. Curriculum developers, 
whether they are teachers. university professors or Ministry of 
Education officials, are practitioners in the curriculum field. 
Hence. their pr ac t i c e ca n b e v i e wed a s a n exp r e s si o n of their 
personal, practical knowiege. 

The first part of this paper. which includes this 
introduction. is an account of the perspectives and methodology 
of the study. The second part presents the data collected from 
an etic point of, view followed by discussion of the findings. 
The third part presents interpretative accounts of the personal 
practical knowiege of curriculum developers. 



Me thod s 



The subject matter areas selected for the study were as 
follows: language arts. representing the humanities; biology, 
representing the natural sciences; and geography. representing 
the social studies. Curriculum development projects in those 
areas were identified through analysis of reports of the Ministry 
of Education. up to 1983. and through interviews with directors 
of the Center for Curriculum Deve^x^i^nt at the Ministry of 
Education. Documents (syllabi. deicri^jtive articles. internal 
reports and publicat±5ns of the Ministry of Educition) relating 
to these development projects were analyzed using the above 
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mentioned categories. Un s t f o c t u f ed , open-erided» se vera i-hours 
long ieries cf interviews weFe held »ith directors, p?5ject 
cbbfdinators and members of the developing teams. These inter- 
viewi w.e?e recorded and interpreted by the investigator 
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R e s n 1 1 s 

Tables 1 to 4 present summaries of the etic ch a r a c t e ? i i t i c s 
of curriculum development projects in the three subject areas 
included in the present study. The figures reflect curricoiom 
development in close to twenty years. 

The first. chronologically, has been the senior high school 
biology project which started in 1965 at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. A detailed description of this project. its history 
and its products may be found elsewhere (e.g. Tamir. 1976; Tamir 
and Amir. 1981). This project has been under continuous evalua- 
tion since its beginning and many of the evaluation results have 
been published in the professional science education literature, 
mostly in the U.S.A. and the U.K. 

The Curriculum Center of the Ministry has housed the lan- 
guage arts program. It was founded in 1967 and since then has 
undertaken the task of developing materials in ail subject matter 
areas for the junior and senior high schools and in some areas 
such as language arts, for elementary schools as well. 

The University of Haifa has been contracted by the Ministry 
of Education to develop specific materials in biology. gebgra; 
arid other disciplines. 
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TsbU 1: Char.c,.ri..u. of Israeli e.rrUulys, Projects i„ Lsnguege Arts 

to^^t^^r" 'mr' s?^5::;t I'-s- /°-.tiv. s„.„ati.e 



Grade Topic 
Level 



K Language 

E Language 

E Expression 

E Literature 
(Selected 
pieces) 



Ministry 
Ministry 
Ministry 
Ministry 



13 
7 
48 



2 
3 
7 
2 



6 
ID 
7 

39 



£ 


Literature 


University 


A 


i 


3 


d 


Language 


Ministry 


8 


2 


A 




Expression 


Ministry 


9 




2 


J* 


Literature 


University 


7 


i 


12 


J 


Literature 


Minist ry 


12 


' 1 


2Z 


J** 


Language 


Minist ry 


lb 


1 


12 


J 


Language for 
newc omer s 


Mi ni s t ry 






4 


3 


Language and 


Ministry 






2 




Total 




136 


20 


125 



: = Kindergarten £ = El 

for slow learners 



ementary j « Junior High 

** for special education 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 



S = Senior High 
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TABLE 2: CHARACTERISTieS GF ISRAELI CURRICULUM PROJECT IN BIOLOGY 
Grade Topic Development Student Othe? tca^ho^ r ^ 

*«r ..suSUi '2:isr '"ssjj:? 

Hateriais tinn * ■ 
.:. - « Lion tion 

Observations and University 1 Z 7 ' ^^^^^ 

perceptions 

E Organisms and University 9 » , y, 

their environment -> 15 + 

E The human body University 6 5 g - 

J Animals and theiv Ministry 7 7c- 

J Plants and their Ministry 3 3 6 + 

J The human body University 1 1 1 + 

J Man and his University 3 2^ 

environment ^ + - 

J+S Biology for University 12 is 

culturally 5 + 

disadvantaged 

S Biology: An in- University 8 ' ID 6 

qairy into life . ■ + 

S Interactions of University 3 - -i - 

ideas & experiments + 

S Biology for University 2 - 

slow learners 

S Quantitiative University i i _ 

Biology } 1 - 1 + 

S Reproduction University 1 _ , - 

and production 

S Energy Transfor- University 1 - 4 

mations in living - 
organisms 

S Animal Physiology University 1 _ j ^ 

S Invitations to University - _ i 

inquiry * ~ - 

S Inquiry oriented University 7 z . _ ■ 

laboratories / + + | 

I 
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TABLE 2: eHAR ACTERIStlCS OF ISRAELI eURRieutUM PROJECT IN BIOLOGY 

( cdhtihued ) 



Grade Topic 
Level 



S 
T 



T 
J 



Development Student Other Teacher Formative Summative 
Location Text Stadent Guide Evalua- Evalua- 

- Materials tibh tidn 



Tests and test 
r e su 1 t s 

Teaching biology 
in junior high 
schools 

Teaching biology 
senior high 
schools 



Training biology 
teachers 

Agri cui t ure as an 
Environmental 
science 

Life science and 
Agricul ture 



University 10 

Ministry - 

Uni versi ty - 

University - 

Mini stry 15 

Ministry 6 



Total 



95 



40 



10 
4 



8 

lb 



95 



K = Kindergarten 
T = Teachers 



E = Elementary 



J = Junior high 



S =: senior high 
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TABfcE 3: CHARACTERISTICS OF ISRAELI CURRICULUM PROJECTS IN GEOGRAPHY 

Grade Topic '1^^^°^;;^ ' '^l^^ ,?t:h.r Tiacher For.ativ. StiS..ativ 

Locatun Text Student Guide Evaiua- Evalua 
Materials tion tibh 



Geography of Ministry 
Israel 



E World Geography Ministry 3 - 

E World Geography University 5 3 

J World Geography Ministry 3 - 

J World Geography University i - i 



T 



Total 



20 



E = Elementary J = Junior high T = Teacher^ 



11 



20 



3 + 
+ 

3 + 

+ 



Geography of University 1 _ ■ 

Israel ~ + 

Teaching Ministry _ _ ; 

Geography 
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TABLE 4: 



NUMBER OP eHHHICULUH P.O.ECTS IN EACfl SUBJECT HATTBR .HEA 
Subject master Language 

grade 
level 



area ^«"Stiage Biology 

grade Geography 



Kindergarten 
and elementary 



schools 



Junior 

High Schools 
Senior 

High Schools 



10 



10 

U 
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Table 1 ihSws us that as far as languige arts are cbhcerned 
mbst bf the curriculum develbprneht has taken place at the Curri- 
culum Center of the Ministry of Educati5n; About half of the 
materials aim at the elementary school and a similar number aims 
at the junior high school. Very little work has been done for 
the senibf high school. As for the different topics. 30% of the 
materials deal with language skills (e.g. word meanings, grammer. 
prbnounciations. etc.). 13 % with oral and written expressions 
and the rest with Hebrew literature. Actually. most of the 
curriculum development concerning literature has involved selec- 
tion of appropriate pieces and designing suggestions for teachers 
on how to teach these selected pieces. 

Table 2 shows that the biology materials aimed at elemen= 
tary and senior high schools were developed in u n i v er s i t i es » 
(actually one university has undertaken the development for 
senior high schools and another one that for elementary schools). 
The Curriculum Center of the Ministry has concentrated on the 
junior high schools, it may also be seen that both in the elemen- 
tary and in the junior high school the emphasis has been on Man, 
animals, plants and their environment while the burden of 
teaching the remaining biological topics has been left to" senior 
high schools. 

Table 3 and 4 reflects the fact that the study of geography 
is much more limited than either language arts or biology. Most 
of the development has been carried out at the Curriculum Center 
of the Ministry although about a quarter was designed in one 
university; The lack of materials development for senior high 
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ichooi reflects the low emphaiis on geography and earth science 
in Israeli senior high schools. it may also be seen that in 
eleSentary schools there is about iqaai emphasis on world and 
Israel geography while at the junior high school much more 
emphasis is placed on world geography. 

We turn now to a more detailed description of one project. 

The Story of One Curr icu lum Project 

The Israel High School Biology Project (IHBP) is an example 
of a project located in a university and directed by university 
faculty. At the same time, however, it has maintained direct 
contacts with ^schools, teachers, inspectors and various 
departments of the Ministry of Education and has also taken 
charge of implementatiTSTi, namely, the actual monitoring of instruc- 
tion, by establishing a variety of services such as supply 
centers, in-service training, and guidance in schools. The main 
writing tasks were carried out by teachers. The project has 
maintained control over evaluation by undertaking the task of 
producing matriculation examinations. 

It was resolved by the developers that the best policy 
would be to adapt the American BSCS curriculum for local needs. 
(High school biology war considered to consist mainly of decon- 
textualfzed knowledge which could be adapted easily. Conversely, 
biology for lower grades was c6niidered to be more appropriately 
related to the context of the immediate environment, therefore, 
local, Israeli, curricula were developed for these grade levels.) 
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Once eve?y three weeks the wholi group met in a centfil 
place. In each of these meetings one or two pairs of teaEhei^s 
presented their adapted^ chapters and a general deliberation took 
place. In most instances. biologists working on the topics under 
discussion were invit.d to participate, and they were the only 
professionals other than the teachers to ent.r these discussions. 
Consequently. the decisions made were based to a large extent on 
the opinions of the scientists, whose competence was highly 
regarded anrfwhose judgement was therefore usually accepted; the 
considerations of subject matter dominated the decisions. After 
these meetings the material was revised and handed to a profes- 
sional writer to ensure stylistic coherence. 

Evaluation was to be achieved by nominating an evaluator who 
had no responsibility for the actual development of materials, 
but. nevertheless participated in all the deliberations. How- 
ever, as it happened. all the decisions about the selection of 
the BSCS Yellow Version for adaptation and the actual procedures 
of development which followed, including the determination of 
general aims. the planning and actual preparation of instruc- 
tional materials were not based On either the formal or informal 
evaluation of the nominated evaluator. These decisions were 
based primarily on the assumption that a program which had been 
found to be feasible in the U.S.A. had high probability of being 
feasible in Israeli schools. Other decisions concerning the 
selection of program components. modifications of program 
elements and the specification of minimal conditions of uiage 
(such as minimal laboratory facilities) were made by the 
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development team based on deliberations ind expert judgement. 

At the same tim^ the evaluatof occupied himself vith 
designing a formal evaluation scheme which was aimed mainly at 
assessing students' achievement in the following areas:" 

cognitive achievement in biology; 

understanding the nature of science and its processes; 
inquiry skills (such as formulating hypotheses and designing 

controlled experiments); 
attitudes toward science and nature. 

A considerable amount of effort went into the selection and 
design of evaluation instruments. Some available instruments were 
translated into Hebrew with some modifications. Others made use 
of test items taken from tests published by the BSCS in the 
U.S.A. and were designed by the evaluator with the consent of the 
project team. 

Along with the formal evaluation study. informal evaluati 
took place based on visits to schools, discussions with teacher 
and other sources. A special characteristic of the IHBP was its 
step by step publication of materials, which extended over five 
years. This continuous process had its drawbacks. For example* 
in several instances a class completed the published materials 
before the next unit was available and the teacher had to 
continue even though the students had no textbook. 

In retrospect. though, the step by step Israeli process has 
had certain advantages, prime among them the opportunity to learn 
from mistakes. Feedback collected on the early chapters assisted 
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the team in making decisions with regard to the writing of the 
next ones. The extended period of development also gave teache?i 
and schools the opportunity to try some of the materials befo?i 
committing themselves and their students to the new program. 

This process whereby teachers and schools utilize samples of 
curriculum materials as a means for deciding whether or not to 
use a program, and in what ways to use it with different students 
and by different teachers we call consumer evaluation. This is 
an informal evaluation process which takes advantage of the 
wisdom and judgement of practicing teachers rather than that of 
learned evaiaators. 

Unlike curriculum projects whi^h have conceived their 
primary function to be the design and development of curriculum 
materials, the Israeli Biology Project has placed at least equal 
emphasis on providing the necessary conditions for adequate 
implementation and for assessment and evaluation. In each of 
these phases the Project team has made a point of cooperating 
with various departments and key persons in the Ministry of 
Education, as well as with other persons and organizations 
related to biological education. Such cooperation has proved to 
be instrumental both in implementation and in evaiuation* In a 
country with a centralized education system, such as Israel, a 
policy of involving the system will yield better results than one 
which attempts to fight it. 



D i s c U s s i b n 



There appears to be some genera! characteristics of 
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curriculuffl development in Israel. The average overall time of 
development . of a project was 3 to 5 years. Almost all projects 
have engaged in formative evaluation at the various stages of 
development. Few projects, though, underwent summative evalua- 
tion. All projects were funded by the Ministry of Education ^ 
even those located at universities. Development teams were 
mainly composed of experienced teachers and subject matter 
specialists. Sometimes the teams consisted solely of teachers 
some of whom had special training in curriculum development^ and 
sometimes solely of university professors. Other experts, such as 
psychologists acted as "outside" cbrisultahts. Their expertise was 
rarely requested. On the other hand, language editors and illus- 
tration specialists ^accompanied the development work of all 
teams. 

Organizational characteristics of the project varied. The 
following modes of operation could be identified: 
1 ) fcoc as of decision making . 

Decisions were handled at two levels: The first was the 
level of the Planning Committee which decided on basic aims, 
content and the general fra-iework. The second was the levisl of 
the Working Team, which decided on operational objectives, 
student activities, format, sequence, time allocation and content 
areas to be emphasized. The Working Team was responsible for the 
construction of curriculum materials to be used in the schools 
and for all evaluation procedures carried out during the 
development process (Edeni 1974). Hihistry officials as weii as 
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University f ac ul t y iiibe r s , maifily subject mattei- ixpi?ts, and 
teachers participated at these two levels of decision making, 
though ihore practicing teachers were involved at the Working teaffi 
level than at the Planning Comoittee level. All Planning Com- 
mittees were app5inted by the Ministry Center for Curriculum 
Development which nominated also the members cf these Working 
Teams located at the Center. Whenever the actual construction of 
curriculum materials was delegated to Working Teams situated at 
universities, the personnel of the team was locally determined. 
Consequently a larger number of faculty members were involved in 
the development process at universities. The environment in which 
decision making took place shaped the decisions to a large 
extent. Working Teams situated at the Ministry Center felt more 
committed to the curriculum framework as laid out by the Planning 
Committee, whereas University Teams were more flexible in their 
interpretations of this framework. Subject matter experts were 
highly influential in the decision making process, especially in 
University-based projects. Evaluation procedures were stan- 
dardized at the Ministry Center. which included a special 
evaluation department. Evaluation modes were more diversified at 
University-based projects, which varied as to the amount of time 
and effort devoted to evaluation procedures. 

2. Mode of Cooperat aft^ X^'Hterac tion 

Two main modes of cooperation and interaction could be 
distinguished. One is a group interaction mode and the other a 
linear mode of team worki 
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The first mode is characterized by intensive deliberatiSS 
ieisions at every stage of curriculum development. Initial grbop 
diitberations focus oh Sims^ choice of content and instructibhil 
strategies. Later on the teai discusses preliminary drafts of 
curriculum bits and pieces and their trial uses. The final 
version of the curriculum is shaped on the basis of decisions 
made by the team. continuously interacting in the process. The 
second mode is characterized by a linear flow of events in the 
development process. The team is smaller and little time is 
devoted to group deliberations. Different members of the team 
work in a more solitary manner, constructing curricuiuir 
materials. Their products are then transferred to other partici- 
pants such as subject mattef experts and experimental teachers 
for comments and suggestions for modifications. 

The first mode is more consistent with the accepted models 
of curriculum development as proposed by Bruner (196D) Schwab 
(1971) and Tyler (1949. 1975). and implemented in some major 
curriculum development projects. such as the BSCS (Grobman, 
1969). The second mode is more consistent with the traditional 
inode of individual academic creation and more prevalent in 
University-based projects. An interesting development in this 
line is the growing number of curriculum packages prepared by 
graduate students as master's and doctoral theses (Tamir. 1984). 

3 . Flow of Inform ation 

The Israeli curriculum development pr5ciii, which takes 
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place in a centralized educatidnal systemi depends to a large 
extent on ail uninterrupted flow of information. Eden (197i5) 
describes this flow stgrtihg With general policy decisions made 
at the Parliament levels through directives originating at the 
Ministry of Education, and the planning comiai 1 1 ees , ending with 
the Working Team which c5nstrncts the curriculum materials. 
Moreover, one of the guiding principles of curriculum development 
in Israel, as in many otht;r places, is the use of evaluation in 
the shaping of curricula. Evaluation procedures require a smooth 
information flow, from developers to evaiuators and back. 

Yet in practice many breaks occur in the process of passing 
on of information. General educational principles lend themselves 
to divergent interpretations and are sometiems ignored. Planning 
committees are more active during the first stages of curriculum 
development when the basic aims, principles and general frame- 
works are dealt with. Later on their activities are greatly 
reduced and their impact on their Working Teams weakens consider- 
ably. Gen ral frameworks are seldom changed and this lack of 
flexibility in a rapidly changing society leads to greater auto- 
nomy of the Working Teams. An interesting development in this 
line is the new phenomenon in Israel of a f,r5wing number of 
locali school-based curriculum development projects, which carry 
on an autonomous curriculum construction with the blessing and 
assistance of the Miniitry of Education (Sabar et al., 1982). 

In the more na^^ow context of the developing team, breaks 
occur in the flow of evaluation information to the developers* 
especially information about implementation. Most developers 
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complained about the difficulty of redeivini Relevant in forma t ioH 
which could be utilized in the development p?8cess. Some were 
ready to give up evaluation all together. Most were disappointed 
by the lack of information transmitted by the developing team to 
teachers. The biology curriculum project which was briefly 
described* showed a closer and continuous interaction with 
teachers. 



The Naturalistic Curri eulum Dev e l opment Model in. Israel 

How can we sum up the foregoing description and discussion? 
One cannot abstract a single, or even several distinct develop- 
ment models operating in Israel. Rather, it was possible to 
identify certain structural, etic, characteristics in the inves- 
tigated projects. Some of these characteristics were fairly 
common to all projects, i.e.: source of funding, development 
time, formative evaluation activities* publication of student 
texts as well as teachers' handbooks. 

Some of these characteristics vary in the different pro- 
jects. Thus, we found varying compositions of development teams. 
Sometimes teachers with special training in curriculum develop- 
ment were the backbone of the team and subject matter experts 
functioned as consultants. In other projects, mainly those 
situated at universities, the team was composed of subject iattef 
experts v/ho had no prior training in curriculum development, with 
teachers functioning as consultants. Modes of collaboration and 
interaction among team members varied and were largely determined 
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by the Idcition of the project and the personal knowledge ahd 
experieScei of the participants. Although a Systematic moiel of 
curriculum development (O'Hanlon 1974) was advocated by the 
Ministry. with emphasis on team work, objectives, and evaluati 
procedures. great Variance among projects was found in thi 
study. Though features of the systematic model could be iden- 
tified in most projects. their actual expression in each project 
varied and was determined by the instructional content as well as 
the personal e^cperiences and practical knowledge of participants. 

In order to gain deeper and iore meaningful insights int5 
the doing of curriculum developers we turn now to a brief account 
of the personal practical knowledge of a few curriculum 
developers who were involved in the investigated projects. 

P'^^sona^ Practical Knowledg e of Curriculum Bevelopers 

As stated above, the present study draws upon Elbaz' (1980) 
account of practical knowledge and on Ciandinin's (1983) concep- 
tualization of image as a central construct for understanding the 
personal practical knowledge of educators. 

We relate in our account to i nterv iews wi th three curriculum 
developers. one who was involved in a u n i ver si t y- 1 e ve 1 geography 
project, one in language arts curriculum development at the 
Ministry of Education. ~and one in a language arts curriculum 
situated at a University. 

j) Geography curr i rn ium developer ^jjg team coord^nafnr. B. is 
a university professor in the Geography Department who used to be 
a high school teacher. He was approached about ten years ago by 
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a colleague at the university, who at that time cbbrdiha t ed the 
curriculum development^ pro Jec t and was asked to join the team, 
the Planning Committee had already finished its work and the 
general framework of the curriculum was given. The Working Team 
at the Ministry was unable to produce the large amount of curri- 
culum materials needed by schools and therefore part of the 
development of a number of topics was transferred to the Univer- 
sity. Joining the curriculum development project was for B at 
first a social arid riot an intellectual challenge. 

"The topics were close to my hearty and besides, I felt 
a sense of social bbligatibri because bf the war (this 
was shortly after the Ydm Kippur War). After the war 
contributing^ to education was viewed as a riatibnal 
challenge." 

B did not have any previous knowledge of^ or experience in 
carriculum development. Yet soon the task started to intrigue B; 

"The topic did interest me, though, and I thought imme- 
diateiy about trying a 'fictional event', kribwri in the 
professional literature, which we used with bur Ulniver- 
sity students." 

The personal knowledge of B as a teacher at the university level 
was drawn on in his attempt to approach the development 
situation. 

"The major difficulty was the formulation of questibns 
for the pupils. ..How to intersect the pupil in the topic 
tb be learned . " 
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These questions bSthe^ed B from the beginning. His ahswi? to 
these question^ is stated in the form of a practical principle: 

"you can teach any subject at any age level." 
This principle reminds one strongly of Brunei's theSretical 
statement that 

"any idea or problem or body of knowledge can be pre- 
sented in a form simple enough so that any particular 
learner can understand it in a recognizable form.*' 
(Bruner, 1967, p. 44). 
For B the principle was practical, stemming from his experience 
of teaching at different grade levels in junibr high schools and 
universities . 

Again and again B returns to the problem of pupil motiva- 

t ibh . 

"Are the questions appropriate fox pupils? Do they 
arouse interest? Are they understandable? " 
At that time B read a children's book in his personal role as 
father. The book was called In Jungle and was composed of 

letters written by an Israeli boy in Africa to his friends at 
home. Applying the practical principles noted before^ this tech- 
nique was adopted for the curriculum unit on West Africa. 

The basic image shaping B's curriculum practices is an image 
of "the bored pupil" who does not see the overall structure of 
his learning efforts and could not care less. In the background 
of the image is B*s recollected experience as a pupil. 

"The problem of the pupil is that the picture gets 
fragmented and the overall structure disappears*" 
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eiandinin and eonneliy (1983) conceptualize image as drawing 

'*both the present and future into a personally 

^ _ _ 

meaningful nexus of experience focussed on the imme- 
diate situation which called it forth." (Clandinin and 
Connelly, 1983, p. 3). 
This seems to be the role of "the bored pupil" image in B's 
curricalar efforts i 

B consistently invented "connecting ideas" for structuring 
the curriculum materials. These "connecting ideas" are not 
synonomous with basic concepts or the structure of the disci- 
pline; Rather they are connecting threads for structuring 
instructional activities, making the learning process meaningful! 
and interesting for pupils. The creation of connecting ideas is 
another practical r 'iciple of B. The mode of cooperation and 
interaction among team members was mainly linear, B acting as the 
creative inventor of the overall structure^ perceiving hinself as 
a teacher directly confronting his pupils. Therefore teachers 
and colleagues, who participated in the team and received the 
material to add their input, were asked to put themselves in the 
role of pupils, interacting with the materials. Little attention 
was given to teachers who were to implement the curriculum: 

"We thought initially about pupils, not about teachers^ 
only later, at stages of trials, the issues and problems 
of teachers came up^" 
The cufricular practices of B were niihded by his personal prac- 
tical knowlege of the teaching-learning situation^ 
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2) LahRuaRC Arts Cnri^ iculUBi D i av e loD ef and Team Cobr d j na t o r : V 

R is an experienced elementary teacher who has. wc r!;c d i ri 
the Center for enrricnlum Development of the Hihirtiy oi );c:ur;,- 
tibh for the last ten years. She is a very religicus iHrsi-r:, 
highly devoted to her educational work. She studied c u r r j c i: .: u: . 
studies at the university arid considers her courses there a:. 
challenging her intellectually to search for ways of improving 
education through the curricular enterprise. 

"Ail educatidrial studies are empty rhetoric, rvcept 
currirulum studies. I use curricuium concepts i.uch ?i5 
behavioral objectives cbritiriually in my work." 
We shall see later how this curricular practice can be relntod to 
R's personal practical knowledge. Another curricular prcjcticc 
adopted by R in her team is an intensive interactive node of 
cooperation. 

"The whole team is involved in developnierit , in irv^n-,: i c . 
solve problems. We are constantly erigaged in ?.rou:> ^'c- li- 
berations relating to each other. Any bit of curriculur: 
material that anyone prepares is con:r.ented on or iiri-ued 
about and edited together, until the curriculur:i is ready 
for publication . " 
A wide array of experts is involved iri the devejoprert 
prbcessi psychologists as well as subject-matter specialists. 

"We had a problem with the topic of Independence Day, 
how to relate to the issue of the many war victims, so 
we brought in a psychologist whose advice was included 
iri the teachers' handbook." 
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Under R's chairmanship the team membiri teach the trial editibni 
of the curriculum materials. Strong emphasis is put on close 
connections to schools and teachers: 

"The material is shaped through interacting with 
teachers, teachers try it out, comment on it and we heed 
these Comments and revise the materials." 
The intense involvement with teachers and teachers' concerns is 
an important practial principle guiding R's curricular 
activities. This principle may be related to R's overridini 
image of "textbooks as agents of value education.'' 

"Teaching is 

not a profession, it is a sarred vocation. Teachers who 
do not perceive their role in this way betray their 
mission." 

f 

R ased to be a highly motivated and creative teacher. 

"As a teacher I used to read everything about the topics 
i taught. This enabled me to ase their educational 
potential . " 

Kow the constracting of curriculum materials for other teachers 
to use is another way of fulfilling her educational mission. R 
is concerned that teachers implementing he? materials will not 
see their full potential. This leads to the emphasis on clearly 
stated objectives and to the Coritinous involvement with schools. 
In a sense R's actions in curriculum development can be Urider^ 
stood if one interprets these as "minded" by two images, one, her 
image of "textbooks as agents of valUe education" and the other. 
Her image of herself "teacher of teachers." This second image 
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together teaching each o'ther. 

M 1= an e.p,.i,„,,a .le..„t,., ^ 

school supervisor ai will .s ,„ . ^- . 

as in a am versl ty= based currlculua 

project for about ten ve-^rc: m • 

years. M IS very InterSsted li n,u5ic and 

P-"i„g e. ..n as in :u.r..ore and happens ro 6. a hlghl, 
creative person. « had exp.ri.n.e wHh .ey.r.I very different 
.d„..Uo„al sys..... a child .h. l.arn.d in t.o .,..a.. .i.„l. 
t.n^.usl,. a Poli.h .Xe..ntary .chool and an .n.rnoon .e«.h 
sohool. Then .ha f..il, n.i .o «„..ia daring .h. Second Wo,ld 
W.r and M w.nr to a Soviet school fro. th. age of 12. Pi„,„, „ 
-nt to Israel .her. .h. heca.e a t..ch.r in a tot.ll, different 
social and adncationsl environment. The iiage th.t draws to 
seth.r her past and present axperi.nc.s. connecting these with 
the future. is Ehe i.agi of "Spontaneous change". 

"There is a constant need for change. the probleS in 
curriculum developient is h6„ to fec.ptur. the spon- 
taneity Of th. curriculum, th. new creation, in the w5fk 
of teachers iiipl emen t i fig the Curricului-' 
«e i».g. Of ..learning n.ht and ^o,.' that can be tr.c.d hac. 
to M.s experiences with a Crtain teach.r in her childhood c.n he 

seen to guide M-* <5 r n t- t . 

Buj.ue jT s curricular activities. 

••I had several very pedantic te^che'ra. but one. bacR at 
, - th. elementary .chool in Poland. had a special ..y of 
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teaching and prSvided me with experiincei of learning 
in the sunlight. of happiness and joy. This is a prin- 
ciple which guides me in my work to bestow happiness and 
light." 

M emphasizes affective components in the co??iculum materials 'and 
prizes its aesthetic qualities. Sponaneous change is built into 
the curriculum in several ways: in the cpntinuous demand to 

work on personal growth and change. and in the openness of 

the curriculum for creative implementation by teachers and 
pupils alike. In M's case it seems that the impact of her 
images, cardinal components of her personrl, practical knowledge, 
is partly to be discovered in the nature of the curriculum pro^ 
duct created by her. Yet. the "spontaneous change" image shaped 
as well M's activities as project Coordinator. 

"Working with a team was a wonderful experience for mc. 
In the process of the formation of the team soi:;ething 
happens to everyone, we all change." 
M perceives herself as very open to change and flexible and her 
actions as team coordinator were aimed at promoting openness and 
change. It is interesting to note that H says that curriculum 
development is an activity which never bores her and she would 
like to keep oh being involved in iti 

eoncinsioos S4vd^ iM^ licatiohs 

This study attempted to answer the question "what do cnrri- 
cuiar developers do?" by combining etic and emic viewpoints in 
investigating some curriculum projects in Israel. This accSnnt 
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serves a number of purposes. First it brings us close to the 
living reality of curriculum development. making us aware of the 
great divergency of processes assembled under this concept. 
There is not one natorilistic model of development, every project 
has its special blend of characteristics. Second. this kind of 
account can serve as a starting point for understanding the way 
in which the personal. practical knowledge of developers. born 
oat of their past experiences. and leading to the future. is 
expressed in their actions. as v.ell as in their communications 
about these actions. Third. the frameworks adopted for investi- 
gating curriculum process. as exemplified in this study. can be 
extended to other facets of the curriculum field such as the 
training of curriculum specialists. Inlights into the "minded" 
practices of other curriculum developers may serve future 
developers in becoming aware of their own practical knowiege and 
how they use it. 
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